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[Note to Editors: See graphics] 

AGENT ORANGE AND ITS VICTIMS: 

THE STORY OF HOANG THI LAM 

by Karen Kearns and Anne Dockery 
LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note: LNS staffers Karen and 

Anne recently returned from a visit to the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam 1 

"Although numerous allegations uo to trio 3 
product have originated in Hanoi- t-nere vs no 
verifiable evidence that it has harmed the 
civilian population in any way." 

--Clayton Dicky, Public Relations 
Officer, Dow Chemical Co. 

Oct. 27, 1970 

HANOI (LNS J -- The "product" is Agent Orange, 
a herbicide whose components are manufactured by 
Dow Chemical. Agent Orange has constituted 
more than 95% of the defoliation program in South 
Vietnam since 1962. 

Some "allegations" from the Vietnam War 
Crimes Commission: 

' k *Between 1961 and 1969, 1*292,000 people 
were affected by plant killers . Those seriously 
contaminated suffer from such chronic ailments 
as blurred sight, intestinal and lung disease , 
and paralysis . 

**In the same period U.S, herbicides des- 
troyed 12,000 square kilometers of cultivated 
land and 25,000 square kilometers of forests . 

A *During 1969 and the first nine months of 
1970, over 1,826,950 hectares of ricefields, 
crops, orchards and forests were destroyed, by 
U.S. toxic chemicals . Over 650,000 persons were 
poisoned, of whom hundreds Were killed . 

**The villages of bong Dien Dong, Long Dien 
Tay, and An Track in Bac Lieu province were sprayed 
heavily with Agent Orange in 1969 . Twenty- two 
women miscarried, most of them in their third or 
fourth month of pregnancy . 

**Khanh Hoa, Quang Tri, Tay Vink and Quang 
Ham provinces were all sprayed repeatedly in 
1968-1969. Many women bore children that died, 
one or two months later. Others gave birth to 
deformed babies — they had similar deformities, 
like distorted limbs, extra fingers or tots, 
and heads either too small or to.' lunge. Most 
of them died immediately . The rare surviving 
babies, in addition to their physical defomotzes, 
suffer severe mental retardation. 

We met an "allegation" while wo ware in 
Hanoi, Her name was Hoang Thi Lam, and she was 
the only per sun we ever saw : 1 v in Vietnam. 

She wept, not for herself ana her own consider- 
able pain, but for her baby, the misshapen little 
girl who sat on her lap, choking and spitting 

up while Lam told 'nor store 

★ * » 

I live in Quang Tri province rea Y ' too 
mountainous a: ea . The pcoplv tJur; 1 -Vj by t arm- 
ing and making charcoal hut dur : ng the last 
fewvears, o ur native villager ;-y r T-V 21 rayed wit h. _ _ 


toxic chemicals. Every time the U.S. planes 
sprayed the chemicals the crops and the foliage 
were killed. A few days after each period of 
spraying all the livestock would die. 

The principal crops in my area are rice and 
manioc. When the manioc plants are affected 
by toxic chemicals all the leaves are killed 
and the roots turn rotten. If the people eat 
them they get diarrhea Generally speaking the 
people have a very hard time, because they live 
on one staple food like rice, and the rice is 
destroyed 

Most of the people in my area were affected 
by toxic chemicals, chiefly old people and 
children. 

I myself was affected three times by toxic 
chemicals. 1 remember very well the first time. 

The morning of August 15, 1968, our enemy 
shelled from their military post into our hamlet. 
After that four planes came over the area and 
sprayed toxic chemicals. After some time I 
felt dizzy, then nauseous, then tears came to 
my eyes. I had a very bad headache and was 
very dizzy. After that a rash appeared on my 
skin, then I got another headache and began 
vomitting. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon the same 
day, two other planes sprayed chemicals again. 

This time I also vomitted and a rash appeared 
with a lot of itching and the hair came out of 
my scalp. 

Since then I have felt very ill. The third 
time that I suffered was in September, 1968 when 
I went to see my sisters near the Ben Hai River* 

I remember well -- that time it was around 
8 o’clock in the morning and the plane sprayed 
a substance that was foggy all around. I was 
still sick and exhausted from the last two 
sprayings. This time I had the same symptoms 
that is nausea and vomitting -- but my backbone 
was also affected, and I felt very seriously tired. 
This time I was pregnant. 

The first two of my children were very healthy. 
But during this third pregnancy the embryo was 
very weak because of the chemicals. It didn’t move 
like the others did. When I gave birth to the 
baby I recognized at once that the child suffered 
some defects . For example the forehead is low. 

And the two temples, you can recognize that 
they go straight back. The shape of the skull is 
not normal. She has two thumbs and you can see 
the second toe is shorter than the first.. The 
little toe of the left foot is like a branch. 

Only two weeks after her birth the tear ducts of her 
eyes wore infected and now she is still undergoing 
medical treatment for that. 

Now ny Laly Is in veiy bad condition. Some- 
times she vomits and can eat very little food. 

Now she is 21 months old but she cannot walk. My 
first child could walk and talk a little at 11 
months. And the other boy could walk and talk 
a little after nine months. This baby, at 21 
months, she cannot walk and she cannot talk. 

Formerly 1 was a woman of good health, and I 

JiLXy-hnrd at farming. hun-siricr- .L -was 
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affected by toxic chemicals my health Ins been 
very bad. The NLF sent me here to have medical 
treatment. I’ve been here for quite c long time 
and all kinds of medi ines ha-e been used on me, 
but so far I have not recovered my health. Now 
the sight of my eyes is very bad. and sometimes 
when the weather changes all the joints m my 
body ache. Another thing is that new sometimes 
I cannot remember some things very well. That 
is all I have to say, 

* , . T + 

Severe restrictions were placed <-n the use 
in the United States of 2*4, 5*1, a component of 
Agent Orange., on April 15 ; 1970. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture disclosed that it might 
cause still-births or birth defects. The same 
day David Packard, Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
announced that the use of Agent Orange by the 
U.S. in South Vietnam would be discontinued. 

But as late as last October, according to 
establishment press sources „ the U.S. Americal 
Division was still using Agent Orange in South 
Vietnam, 
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a violator, of existing laws o -curs 1 ’ ... and 
voted "to take direct action against any law 
enforcement officer who abuses any citizen by 
power of his office," However, the police 
officers did not specify what that direct ac- 
tion would be. 

They a' so passed a resolution support- 
ing Earl Caldwell, a black New York Times 
reporter who refused to appear at a closed 
door grand jury to testify about the Black 
Panther Party. Caldwell’s case will be 
argued in the Supreme Court at its next ses- 
sion. 

"The day of the good tough cop is gone,” 
Russell said. "It is now a job for a thinking 
man. I think the military aspect of the police 
departments throughout the nation should 
change, and I think the black officers are go- 
ing to lead this ....It gets down to a very sim- 
ple thing that when they go home at night and 
take off that uniform they are black. They are 
not blue.” 

•k'kK'k'k'X'r-k'kk. k A A A*-*-******:**:*********'*'* 

WHY I WANT A WIFE 
The Rag/ LIBERATION News Service 


BLACK POLICE CONVENTION IN PHILADELPHIA 
COMES OUT AGAINST "LAW AND ORDER” 


"The establishment enforces lam and order 
in this country to the benefit of ionites not for 
the benefit of Hacks and we can't live with that . 


- • New York Detective Henry 
Nelson , newly elected president of the all-black 
National Council of Police Societies . 

PHI L ADELPIII A<LNSj- -Declaring themselves in 
opposition to the "law and crdei ” wing of the 
traditional police establishment, the all- black 
National Council of Police Societies wound up 
their annual four day convention June 12 in Phil- 
adelphia. 

Three hundred delegates, men and women rep- 
resenting thousands of blacks in law enforcement 
agencies., went on record against "indiscriminate ” 
use of stop-and-frisk laws and against ” indis- 
criminate" use of preventive detention. The 
ten- year -old council is made up of black police 
organizations in New Jersey, New York, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut. 

James Russell, president of the Pittsburgh 
Guardians -that city's black police organization- 
attributed ’’the growing responsiveness to the 
black community by black policemen to the chang- 
ing of the times, the Martin Luther King movement, 
the riots in 1968, and the awakening of all black 
people . ” 


In one of its statements, th«_ council gave 
its support tv> thu formation of civilian review 
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I belong to that classification of people 
known as wives. I am a wife. And, not alto- 
gether incidentally, I am a mother. 

Not too long ago a male friend of mine 
appeared on the scene from the Midwest fresh 
from a recent divorce. He had one child, who 
is, of course, with his ex-wife. As I thought 
about him while I was ironing one evening, it 
suddenly occurred to me that I, too, would like 
to have a wife. Why do I want a wife? 

I would like to go back to school so that 
1 can become economically independent, support 
myself and, if need be, support those dependent 
upon me. 1 want a wife who will work and send 
me to school . .And while I am going to school 
J want a wife to take care of my children. I 
want a wife to keep track of the children’s 
doctor and dentist appointments. And to keep 
track of mine too. 1 want a wife to make sure 
my children eat properly and are kept clean. 

I waul a wife who will wash the children’s 
clothes and keep them mended. 

I want a wile who will be a good attendant 
to my children, arrange for their schooling, 
make sure that they have an adequate social 
life with their peers, take them to the park, 
the zoo, etc. I want a wife who takes care 
of the children when they are sick, a wife 
who arranges to be around when the children 
need special care, because of course, I can 
not miss classes at school. My wife must 
arrange to lose time at work and not lose the 
job. It may mean a small cut in my wife's 
income from time to time, but I guess 1 can 
tolerate that. Needless to say my wife will 
arrange and pay for the care of the children 
wii i I c my w i Ye i s wurk ing . 

I want a wife who will take care of MY 
phyMca! needs. I want a wife who will keep 

nv use . lean . _\ _wij .e Jiln w i J. L 43 j.dl-.up after 
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me . I want a wife who will keep my clothes 
clean, ironed, mended, replaced when need be, and 
who will see to it that my personal things are 
kept in their proper place so that I can find what 
I need the minute I need it* I want a wife who 
cooks the meals,., a wife who is a GOOD cook. I 
want a wife who will plan the menus, do the nec- 
essary grocery shopping, prepare the meals, serve 
them pleasantly, and then do the cleaning up 
while I do my studying. I want a wife who will 
care for me when I am sick and sympathize with my 
pain and loss of time from school, I want a wife 
to go along when our family takes a vacation so 
that someone can continue to care for me and my 
children when I need a rest and change of scene. 

I want a wife who will not bother me with ram- 
bling complaints about a wife's duties. But I 
want a wife who will listen to me when I feel the 
need to explair a rather difficult point I have 
come across in my course of studies. And I want 
a wife who will type my papers for me when I have 
written them. 

I want a wife who will take care of the 
details of my social life. When my wife and I are 
invited out by my friends, I want a wife who will 
take care of the babysitting arrangements. When 
I meet people at school that I like and want to 
entertain, I want a wife who will have the house 
clean, will prepare a special meal, serve it to me 
and my friends, and not interrupt when I talk about 
the things that interest me and my friends, 

I want a wife who will have arranged that the 
children are fed and ready for bed before my guests 
arrive so that the children do not bother us, I 
want a wife who takes care of the needs of my 
guests so that they feel comfortable, who makes sure 
that they have an ashtray, and that they are passed 
the hors d'ouevres, that they are offered a second 
helping of the food, that their wine glasses are 
replenished when necessary, that their coffee is 
served to them as they like it. And I want a wife 
who knows that sometimes I need a night out by 
myself. 

I want a wife who is sensitive to my sexual 
needs, a wife who makes love passionately and 
eagerly when I feel like it, and a wife who makes 
sure that I am satisfied* And, of course, I want 
a wife who will not demand sexual attention when 
I am not in the mood for it. 

1 want a wife who assumes the complete 
responsibility for birth control, because I do not 
want any more children. I want a wife who will 
remain sexually faithful to me so that 1 do not 
have to clutter up my intellectual life with jeal- 
ousies. And I want a wife who understands that MY 
sexual needs may entail more than strict adherence 
to monogamy. I must, after all, be able to relate 
to people as fully as possible. 

If, by chance, I find another person more 
suitable as a wife than the wife I already have, I 
want the liberty to replace my present wife with 
another one. Naturally I will expect a fresh new 
life; my wife will take the children and be solely 
responsible for them so that 1 am left free. 

When I am through with school, and have 

LIBERATION News 


acquired a job, I want my wife to quit working an 
remain at home so that my wife can more fully and 
completely take care of a wife's duties. 

My God, who WOULDN'T want a wife? 
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ARMED ATTACK ON MEXICAN STUDENTS KILLS TEN 

MEXICO CITY (LNS) -- A band of well-armed 
rightists opened fire on a march of 10,000 Mexican 
university students on June 10, leaving at least 
ten students dead and hundreds injured. Some 
estimates put the number of students killed as 
high as forty. 

The march was planned as a peaceful protest 
against the continued imprisonment of students 
arrested during the demonstrations of October 1968, 
when 300 students were killed by police and army 
troops in a Mexico City Plaza, 

This time, the police just stood by as nearly 
1000 right-wingers armed with weapons ranging from 
bamboo rods to M-l rifles and submachine guns, 
attacked the march shortly after it got underway 
in the downtown section of the city. 

The attackers have been identified as two 
para-military bands called "the Hawks" and "MURO." 
Government sources have admitted that there is 
evidence of collaboration between Mexico City police 
and the right-wingers, who were allowed to pass 
through a police cordon to attack the marchers. 
Witnesses said that leaders of the two bands had 
conferred with police officials before they began 
firing on the students. 

The attackers were well organized, trained 
and equipped. They used two-way radios to commun- 
icate with their headquarters -- said to be in the 
north of the city and known as "the nest" -- while 
others drove cars and systematically chased students* 
journalists, and photographers who tried to escape 
the battle. 

One U.S. correspondent, Marlise Simons of the 
Washington Post, was kidnapped and held captive for 
seven hours. She reported that the man who interro- 
gated her was older than the youthful attackers, and 
that she was told her belongings would be returned 
to her by the police. She was also told that "I 
should act like a woman, stay home and have chil- 
dren, instead of putting my nose into other people's 
bus iness . " 

Eyewitnesses at the scene of the march said 
the attackers arrived in trucks and began firing into 
the crowd and beating passersby in seeming assurance 
that the police at the scene would not attempt to 
stop them. 

It was also reported by eyewitnesses that members 
of the attacking group had entered at least one hos- 
pital where the injured were taken, ripped bandages 
from wounds and prevented doctors from treating 
patients. People present in the hospital said the 
attackers also fired their guns at the ceiling as 
they passed through. 

more. . . 
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W Mexican government sources have indicated that 

f the attacking groups were organized and trained by 

' conservative opponents of President Luis Echeverria. 

The government has premised an investigation. 
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25 MURDERS, ONE INDICTMENT: 

WHAT’S HAPPENING IN YUBA CitY? 

Berkeley Tribe/ LIBERATION News Service 

YUBA CITY, Cal „ (LNS)--It all began at the end 
of May when the first body was found* More graves 
were discovered, the nation's press descended on 
the twin cities of Yuba City/Marysville, and the 
papers began printing special editions to reflect 
the latest reckonings in an hour-by-hour body count. 

The death toll reached twenty-five, but Sher- f 
riff's deputies continue digging; advanced mili- 
tary technology, in the form of aerial photography 
and infro-red scanning devices, is introduced. 

Only half the corposes are now identified. The 
rest are further mutilated by the exacting demands 
of high science: criminologists lop off the corpses' 
right-hand fingers and speed them to Washington 
for positive identification by the impatient moni- 
tors of fingerprint computers. 

All those dead are men. The official list shows 
one as "possibly Negro", but the rest--at least 22 
of 23--are white. It is inferred from those posi- 
tively identified thus far that all are drifters, 
ages forty to sixty, variously referred to as de- 
relicts or day- laborers Winos who work casually 
as pickers in between social security checks. 

They have neither family nor friends; only one 
had even been reported missing. 

Killer assumed mad, then suspect found* Chi- 
cano, history of mental disorder, labor contractor. 
Circumstantial evidence: compromising implements-- 
machete, post-hole digger, shovels on his farm 
labor bus. Traces of possible blood and human hair. 
Thiity-seven year old Juan Corona is arrested, 
charged so far with ten,, and arraigned. 

The young sheriff complains of nosy reporters, 
but obliges with impromptu press conferences as 
scores of them await his arrival each morning. His 
comments are discreet, often technical, always re- 
assuring. District Attorney Teja (the name is 
East Indian, not Mexican) exudes a similiar confi- 
dence and professionalism; he agrees with the Public 
Defender in excluding reporters from Corona's 
arraignment . 

There is one lapse of discretion when the head 
of the welfare department leaks a motive to the 
press: Corona was recently denied an application 

for welfare benefits for his children. The press 
quickly draws the inference that the Mexican madman 
seeks revenge on the old, wh i te- skinned winos wiio 
seem to have no difficulty collecting their checks. 

* * * 

A sensation-seeking press can easily miss the 
everyday reality of a town known widely only for 
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its crime of the century. The first week in June 
56 journalists mounted the sheriff's chartered bus 
for a guided tour of the five-foot deep graves, 

None showed up the next day when a less gory drama 
unfolded in the chambers of the Marysville City 
Hall. It was a hearing of charges that the local 
California Rural Legal Assistance group (CRLA] mis- 
used state and federal funds to organize the area’s 
poor politically. Some local officials were press* 
ing to cut off CRLA’s funds. 

One of these was Mary Quittoriano, head of the 
welfare department in the area- Mary Q, , pointing 
to the expressed views of Richard Nixon and Ronald 
Reagan, said it was her patriotic duty to see that 
the welfare rolls got pruned. But the CRLA, despite 
their government funding, had really been fighting 
hard to gain all the welfare benefits legally due 
to the poor people in Mary Q.'s district. They have 
won 28 consecutive court victories in recent months. 

The case against CRLA was organized and pre- 
sented by a private lawyer, James Larrimer, whose 
firm (Steel and Aristege) is the largest in the 
twin cities and represents the local elite of 
growers. His clients' primary fear is the north- 
ward march of the United Farmworkers Organizing 
Committee, but they don't really distinguish between 
one group and the other. So Steel and Aristege sent 
Larrimer out to do battle with the CRLA. 

His star witness, Mary Q„ , who had earlier 
directed her staff to refuse to speak to any of the 
young lawyers who staff the CRLA, testified that 
they were "out to get her." At first, her allegation 
seemed metaphorical, but she went on for over an 
hour telling how the CRLA follows her, runs hex car 
off the road, taps her phone, intercepts her mail 
at the post office, and threatens her life "even at 
this very moment, as we sit here in this room." 

* * * 

A jury in Yuba City is composed of twelve re- 
plicas of Mary Q. It's a new town; much of its 
white population drifted in from Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. Local beliefs are Catholic and Republican 
There is a large Chicano population, nearly all 
farm workers, mostly excluded from juries because 
they are not registered voters , 

In any event, Chicano attitudes toward Juan 
Corona are often negative because lie is a con- 
tractor* 'I would hang him,’ ssid one woman,' not 
because he is guilty but because he is a contractor. 
They should kill a contractor for every body found # 
So Juan Corona will have few friends when he conies 
to trial. 

Yet there are many inconsistencies and unre- 
solved questions. The 'madman’ theory ignores a 
certain cunning. The area where the bodies were 
buried is flooded every summer when Pacific Has 
and Electric opens its dam farther north on the 
Feather River. Another week or two and the bodies 
might not have been found until the next dry 
season. And could one man have been responsible 
for the entire effort? Multiple killings and 
arduous gravedigging all accomplished in a short 
period, during which Corona was apparently work- 
ing more than a full day as a contractor? 

jr.ii ) 
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Even if one accepts the theory of insanity and 
the guilt of the accused, there are other questions 
of responsibility. How is it that there exists a 
community like the derelicts of Marysville, who can 
be systematically slaughtered without anyone 
noticing their disappearance. Or what about the 
more routine deaths in the local orchards and fields? 
Day-care facilities are not available for small 
infants, so last summer three Chicano infants died 
in the fields, run over by tractors as their mothers 
worked together to maximize the family’s piecework 
earnings v 

* * ★ 

Driving down the main street from Yuba City to 
Marysville you pass (honestly) McDonald’s, Shakey's 
Pizza Parlor, Denny's, Sambo’s, A§W Root Beer, Win- 
Chell’s Donut House, Colonel Sanders Kentucky Fried 
Chicken-- just about the densest concentration of 
plastic eating monopolies you’ve ever seen Safe, 
familiar places for the straight reporters to pull 
together the dense tangles of the 25 Yuba City 
murders They wouldn't even dream that there’s a 
movement off in those fields, or teenage kids sit- 
ting home getting stoned. Another world. 

Somebody phoned a bomb threat to the court- 
house, calling it ”an act of revolution”. Maybe it 
was a crazy trying to alert the hearings to the 
red menace during their one day in town. Or maybe 
just a very frustrated person trying to tell the 
press that there was something else happening in 
Yuba City. 
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ALABAMA BLACK LIBERATION FRONT MEMBERS 
FACE SECOND TRIAL FOR ASSAULT ON POLICEMAN 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala . (LNS) - -The trial of two 
members of the Alabama Black Liberation Front 
(ABLF) started recently for the second time. 

An earlier attempt to try Way land Bryant and 
Roanld Williams last month on charges of assaulting 
a police officer was declared a mistrial after a 
juror told the court that she felt she would be 
biased against the defendants and therefore could 
not be counted on for an impartial verdict 

The case against Bryant and Williams grew out 
of the violent eviction of an elderlx black woman 
in Tarrant City, Alabama last September. At that 
eviction, twenty sherriff's deputies fired shot- 
gun blasts into her home for about five minutes 
Five members of the ABLF were inside the house at 
the time. 

The two men have been in jail since September, 
because they haven't been able to meet their bail: 
$10,000 each 
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RIPPING -OFF- T Hi; PEOPLE 
WITH A LITTLE CUM AND A LOT OF PLRFORAi IONS 

by Jon Jacobs 

('.rent Speckled Bi rd/ L 1 !0;!\ A 1 i > New< service 

One way that people ha\ o M ee n ripped-wft -or 

years is "free” trading star.rs-- these sticky little- 
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darlings which you are supposed to be able to 
redeem for "free gifts” after you have saved enough 
of them to sink a battleship. Of course, as most 
people know by now, those stamps cost the store 
money, and those costs are passed directly on to 
you. Since this farce has become widely known many 
consumer groups and publications have agitated for 
people to stop patronizing retailers who offer 
stamps. This campaign, along with the tendency of 
many retailers to cut frills during the present 
recession, seemed like it was going to drive the 
stamps out of business. 

For the most part, however, this has not 
happened. The stamp companies have found ways to 
survive at the continued expense of the consumer. 

Take Sperry-Hutchinson , purveyers of S§H Green 
Stamps for example. 

S§H was founded in 1896 and did a "modest” 
trading stamp business until 1954 when the national 
stamp boom hit middle America. Then S§H sales 
skyrocketed almost overnight to an annual gross 
of $200 million. During the sixties, as the econ- 
omy slowed, S§H growth also slowed. But it still 
managed to reach an income of $368 million in 
1971. 

According to Jackson H. Smith, president of 
the stamp division of S§H, "When inflation hit 6% 
a year, two years ago, some supermarkets started 
advertising that they were discontinuing stamps to 
lower food prices. My own research people haven’t 
been able to find any savings passed on to the 
consumer . ” 

Here, Smith is right. Trading stamps cost re- 
tailers approximately one tenth of a penny apiece, 
sometimes more. Thus, anytime a retailer cuts out 
the use of trading stamps, his retail prices ought 
to drop at least 1% since he doesn’t have to pay 
the stamp company. While many supermarkets, gas 
stations, etc. have loudly proclaimed an end to 
stamps, there has been no noticeable drop in prices. 

As the trading stamp companies have seen their 
expansion hopes dwindle, they have diversif ied--a 
typical approach to staying in business. S^H, for 
instance, has moved into the home furnishings, banks, 
and department store fields. However, they fully 
expect to rc-expand their stamp sales ”as the econ- 
omy improves”. Since that is not likely to happen, 
they will probably diversify more and more, using 
the profits obtained from their remaining stamp 
sales to generate capital for their expansion. 

Probably the best thing to do about stamps, is 
to accept them and give them to the people who need 
them most. Community groups, for example, can get 
buses and other large items if people donate their 
hooks of stamps. Some stamp companies redeem the 
books for up to $3.00 per book. 
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UNCLE HERB IE AND THE AUTOMATIC COLLATOR ARE HERE!!! 
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"DIANA": WRITING OFF WEATHERMAN FOR MOM AMD DAD 

The Trice/ LIFEF^TTDD Tecs Fervioe 

DIANA: THE MAKING OF A I ERROR I ST By Thomas Powers. 

Houghton-Mif f iin . $5 . 95 . 

On March 6, 1970, an explosion tore thru a town- 
house in lower New York. Firemen, and bomb squad 
detectives sifting thru the rubble found quantities 
of dynamite, blasting caps, and cheap alarm clocks 
drilled for wiring -- and the bodies of heather- 
people Ted Gold, Terry Robbins, and Diana Ought on. 

The outlines of an explanation began to take 
shape: the straight press screamed banner head- 

lines about "THE BOMB FACTORY ON WEST 11th STREET," 
and ran feature stories explaining why rich kids 
become revolutionary terrorists. 

From the beginning, the person the establish- 
ment picked to focus on was Diana Oughton. Her 
wealthy, loving family, Bryn Mawr education, and 
VISA experiences in Guatemala made her, more than 
the others, seem to them a symbol of a good kid 
gone bad: a bright voung woman with a strong 

social conscience who you would have expected to 
work hard for change thru legal channels. 

But she had died making bombs and the journal- 
ists who reflect the thinking of corporate America 
worked hard to construct a neat explanation of why: 
to file her away as an aberration, rather than to 
deal with her life and changes as part of a motion 
that kids all over this country are going thru. 

In the summer of 1970, two UPI reporters wrote 
a long series of articles about Diana’s life that 
appeared in newspapers and magazines across America. 
One of the reporters, Thomas Powers, has since 
expanded the articles into a book called Diana : 

The Making of a Terrorist . The articles have won 
a Pulitzer Prize for journalism, and the book is 
advertised in the New York Times under a titil- 
lating headline question to the parents of middle 
America: "How Well Do You Know YOUR Diana?" 

And, in fact, the book is written for our 
parents. It’s an attempt to explain the meaning 
and end of Diana Ought on’s life to them in a way* 
that will cause as few tremors as possible in 
their ever- shakier tacade of complacency' about 
what their kids arc doing 

Of course, that’s impossible: what results is 

iargel v a tortuously’ contri ved explanation that 
tells a lot about how Kennedy America sees the 
movement, and littie alt out Diana, Weatherman, or 
what’s going on in the h*cs and minds of kids 
all over this country. 

Powers is a journalist in the best tradition 
of "ob j ect i ve" liberalism* on, of those reporters 
in casual clothes and overt iy sympathetic attitudes 
who tells y’ou that he agrees with a lot of what 
you want, but not with your tactics lie's too 
sophisticated to da mi. Weatherman and the revolu- 
tionary movement in ore tell sv%^o’'. !lis approach 
is iTore subtle and, ultimatel y more insidious. 

Powers' wildly distorted y.^tuiv ot Diana and 
Weatherman comes tium two cle eiy coniu cted factors: 
who he is and who his ^viir rvs oi : ntorroation are. 
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A UPI reporter firmly entrenched in the bene- 
fits of the Amerihan system is obviously not going 
to accent the ’premise that it’s a good thing to 
want a revolution in this country, and to analyse 
his information from that perspective. He has 
to explain things in terms of abnormalities that 
make people sick or misdirected enough to try to 
do it . 

And revolutionary' people aren’t going to pour 
out the complicated stories of the lives and poli- 
tics of their dead friends to such a person. So 
Powers ended up getting lots of information from 
Diana's old school friends, her family', VISA workers, 
and the jugs -- and virtually none from people 
she had beer closest to in the most crucial years 
of her 1 i f e . 

The result is a book full of well-written 
descriptions of Diana growing up as a sweet, gentle, 
dedicated young idealist in high school, college, 
and Guatemala -- which breaks off into craziness 
when Powers tries to deal with Ann Arbor and Wea- 
therman . 

That’s weird, too, because in so many ways 
Diana's life was such a consistent, logical pro- 
gression, similar to the lives of many other 
movement people: starting out naive, shocked by 

racism and poverty; doing various social -wo rky 
things till it finally dawns on you that helping 
a few people a little bit is almost meaningless 
when a whole system of institutions is designed 
to keep them down for the benefit of a few; deveij- 
ping a theory of why American society operates as it 
does, and then developing a revolutionary practice 

that tries to attack that system at, its roots.. 

But Powers can't deal with the last step m 

that progression, so he tries to explain the last 
phases of Diana T s life away solely in terms of 
psychological fuck-ups and insecurities. Obvious- 
ly, any 7 one who died making bombs must be sick, 
he reasons; let’s find out what was the matter. 

And his analysis of what was the matter relies 
heavily' on the most stale arsenal of cliches of 
American normalcy. 

First off, Diana was a woman. Right there, 
he figures, you get one important explanation: 
she must have been led astray by men! 

Diana’s struggles to develop her politics and 
change her life m Weatherman are neatly reduced 
to a classical sexist psychodrama: the nice girl 

perverted by her unquestioning love for a violenee- 
crazcd bovfriend who wasn't even faithful to her 

Every step of Diana's political thinking that 
Powers describes is explained as having occurred 
because this or that man put these misguided 
idea;, into hoi head. In the photo section of the 
book , there's a picture of Bernardino L)ohm with 
a caption telling us only' that "she became a 
rival to Diana for Bill Ayer's attentions.” 

The only other mention of Bernardine says that 
she was "a good looking, hard, highly intelligent 
girl v.xth a brittle appeal unlike Diana’s." 

It ' s t:: at k ind of book . 

Besides "girls don't think for themselves," 

Powei s fir.Js many other stock explanations to 
fall byU. r on in. talk in i! about Diana and Weather man . 
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They include the arrogance of spoiled rich kids, 
white guilt, the search for meaning in life, and 
maybe it’s only a phase. He grows positively 
lyrical when he describes life in Weather collec- 
tives: ’’foul sties where beds went unmade, food 

rotted on unwashed plates, toilets jammed, and 
dirty clothes piled up in comers.” 

The beautiful/painful processes cf change 
that people went thru in those intense times are 
unacknowledged: the Weather experience is reduce* u 

to a group of guilty, hysterical kids tearing each 
other apart, rampaging thru graveyards, and killing 
cats. Diana is a gentle blond lead astray into 
madness: the validity of her growth and the les- 

son of her death perverted in a cheap and simple- 
minded write-off. 

For many people in the movement, the Town- 
house explosion began a painful period of rethink- 
ing things. In the months that followed, the 
phrase "Townhouse politics” passed into the lan- 
guage of revolutionaries in America, connoting a 
whole complex of ideas about macho, military errors 
(thinking you were worthless if you Keren* t bomb- 
ing something), gut-checking, and the hysterical 
psyching-up to die for the revolution that had 
been so much a part of Weather consciousness in 
its last phase above ground. 

The deaths of these brothers and this sister 
forced people to deal in a direct and thorough 
way with many of the fucked-up, fantasy conceptions 
we were trying to base our thinking and practice 
on. Weatherman’s New Morning statement came out 
of that period of thinking; so did subtle changes 
in people’s heads all over this country. And we’re 
still learning -- the lessons of the Townhouse 
aren't simple or static, and can’t be wrapped up 
and dismissed in a facile explanation of this or 
that error or psychological mechanism. 

Ted and Terry and Diana are part of our 
history now, but it’s a history that's dynamic. 
Wherever kids who hate this government get together 
around what to do, those three are part of our 
changes, our understanding, and our growing 
strength. --JR 
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ALBUQUERQUE CHI CANOS MATCH* ON NEW POLICE STATION. 

TRASH $2 MILLION WORTH 01 DOWNTOWN DISTRIf/i 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. (LNS) - - A Chic3iio teenager 
lies dying of a bullet wound Ln a local hospital. 
Along with several other young Chi canes and a 
white cops , he is a casualty of a recent ni ght oi 
bloody clashes in New Mexico’s largest city time 
left multi million dollar damages in the wince 
owed business district. 


Whites in Albuquerque live' in tin. mesa In . gi t ; 
Chicanes, in the congested city valley. White; 
typically work at Army testing operations nearny 
or else own chunks of the Southwest’s valuable 
real estate. Chicanes who lave there are lucky 
if they can find a job 


On Sunday afternoon, June 


13, about : 3 DU 
gathered n Aibu 


young people, mainly Chicanes, 

querque 1 s Roosevelt Dark fo. u lock concert to 

r.-.m,- lund-s. La lu .i I O 'l t I ' 

Rage - Li 
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loitering. charges in the park a few days before. 
Things were quiet, but people were getting rest- 
less waiting for local entertainers who never 
showed up. 

The park, which borders on both the white 
and the Chicano communities, is usually filled 
with young Chi canos on Sunday afternoons. But 
this Sunday afternoon, the white police patrols 
.vcro unusually heavy. 

Suddenly, the police made four arrests -- for 
dope or wine -- it's still not clear. Someone 
threw a frisbee at the cops; someone else threw 
a beer can; rocks began to fly and cops began to 
run. A cop car burst into flames. 

Some Chicanes jumped into a police car in 
which, one cf the arrested youths sat' handcuffed 
to a cop. They unlocked the cuffs and the young 
man disappeared into die crowd. Soon all four 
of the people- originally 1 arrested were freed in 
similar fashion. 

Encouraged by their success, the crowd 
started a march" on the new $2 million police 
station. They chanted demands for an end to 
white rule of Alburquerque -- the majority of 
the population is Chicano -- and, in particular, 
they wanted to dismiss the new chief of police 
who had been- imported from Dallas, Texas. 

The marchers stopped in front of the police 
headquarters and began trashing its windows . Fire 
gutted seven police cars. Police unloosed a short 
round of gunfire, and several Chicanos dropped to 
the ground. The crowd fought back, and soon more 
bodies fell ... this time it was cops’ bodies. 

Two white FBI agents, posing as photographers, 
got beat up on the spot. One of them, Donald 
Bralley, 20, has posed as a hippy photographer 
for several years, and is known to be responsible 
for the 1069 bust of Chicano independence leader 
Rcies Tijerina, soon to be released on parole 
after two years in jail. Tijerina was originally 
jailed for trespassing and destroying government 
property on evidence provided by Bralley* s photo- 
graphs . 

Police ran up to the station roof and began 
to bombard the street with teargas* cannisters, but 
demonstrators tossed many cannisters right back 
to the' roof. The battle at the police station 
die not last Jong. The crowd moved on. to the 
business section of Albuquerque where they des- 
troyed about $2 million worth oi white-owned 
property. Thirty-six fires raged through com- 
mercial buildings. 

The governor alerted the National Guard 
jlimuC liatcly and celled in over a tl.c-usand troops 
t > patrol the streets of Albuquerque the next 
da) . But the stieets were not yet quiet the day 
after. Sporadic downtown* looting took place, 
and the mood m the Chicano community of Albuquer- 
que was cense . 
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[Thanks to La Voz de la Aliianza for the 
.. ntormation in this story.] 
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ARMLD STRUGGLE BY ANONYMOUS WH1TL 


CALLERS IN OUR 
LIFETIME 1 ! ! I 1 
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An end to green slime : 

DON'T DROWN THAT SPINACH, MY FRIEND! 

Quicksilver Times/ LIBERATION News Service 

The principle weakness in American cooking 
lies in the preparation of vegetables . As they 
are customarily cooked y much of their flavor and 
50 to 90 percent of many nutrients are lost before 
they reach the table . These losses are largely 
av:idai)le . Surely the stoical eating of water- 
loggedy tasteless vegetables is proof that Ameri- 
cans have character . 

-- Adelle Davis 

Hew many millions of American children have 
been coaxed, conned, and bribed into eating their 
spinach? Kids aren’t so dumb -- they know that 
a puddle of green slime couldn't possibly be good 
for ANYBODY. And look at how deformed it made 
Popeve . Yet there are ways of preparing vege- 
tables so that they taste good and provide some 
essential vitamins, minerals, and fiber. 


are the bane of lawns and gardens in the spring, 
so help yourself*) 


Do not salt vegetables while cooking, as 
tills draws the juices out. Do not cook vegetables 
with baking soda. If you simply must boil 
your vegetables, save all the water to make soup 
or sauce, because it probably has more flavor 
and food value than the cooked vegetables. 


Actually, most vegetables are best raw. 

But salads are another story. 
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WINSTON-SALEM PANTHERS START 
"PEOPLE’S FREE AMBULANCE SERVICE" 

WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. (LNS) -- Poor residents 
of Winston-Salem often have to wait indefinitely 
for an ambulance to arrive no matter how despar- 
ately they need one. The local chapter of the 
Black Panther Party recently announced their 
plan to provide a "People’s Free Ambulance Service" 
to answer that need. 


Many vitamins and minerals are water soluble. 

As soon as vegetables touch water these nutrients 
start to escape into the water. Cooking, chopping, 
and peeling vegetables speeds up the process by 
breaking down the cell walls and allowing other 
nutrients to escape. Hence, vegetables should be 
cooked as quickly as possible, preferably without 
peeling . 

Most vegetables such as carrots and potatoes 
are peeled out of habit anyway, and it isn’t neces- 
sary or even desirable. Vegetables may be chopped 
or sliced through, as this speeds up the cooking 
time and reduces the loss of flavor and vitamins. 

An easy way to cook vegetables is to steam 
them. A waterless cooker may be used, or any heavy, 
large pot with a tight-fitting lid. Leafy greens 
sucii as spinach or chard may be washed quickly, 
shaken dry, and placed in the pot with no additional 
water. Cover and set over medium heat 

The juices in the leaves quickly cause them 
to wilt and become tender. Don’t leave them too 
long, or they’ll turn into a soggy mess, just like 
Grandma used to cook. 

Other vegetables may be washed and sliced, 
then placed in a wire basket or on a rack above 
boiling water. When the pot is tightly covered, 
the steam stays the same temperature as the boiling 
water and the vegetables are cookeu almost as quick- 
ly as if they were boiled. 

Experiment with other ways of cooking vege- 
tables. Peas are especially good simmered in milk. 
Use the milk to prepare a cream sauce or save it 
and use in cream soup. Sauteing -is a variation 
steaming and i.s quite good for bean sprouts (if 
you insist on cooking them). Dry the vegetables 
thoroughly and heat them quickly in a little 
oil. Then cover tightly and reduce the heat . I.ct 
them get tender. 


The deterioration of private and county am- 
bulance service, especially for poor people, has 
been evident for several years, party members 
said. Until January of 1968, ambulance service 
in Winston-Salem had been provided by private 
funeral homes. After that, the funeral homes 
discontinued the service because it was not 
profitable. The funeral homes said that many people 
did not pay their bills, that equipment require- 
ments were going up, and that it was getting 
more expensive to operate an ambulance service. 

When the private funeral homes discontinued 
their service, the county took over -- at a cost 
of $20.00 per call. If people didn't have $20.00, 
or if the county’s ambulance attendants didn't 
feel that the patients were in great danger or 
pain, they were not picked up at all, but were 
left to get to the hospital on their own. 

"We in the Black Panther Party say this is 
not right," a party member said. "All human beings 
deserve medical attention when they need it. This 
should be free and sponsored ....by the government. 
This government can spend billions of dollars to 
send men to the moon to get a couple of boxes of 
rocks , but still xefuscs to give its poor oppressed 
people free ambulance service and other medical 
attent i on * " 

Party members say that they have obtained 
a functional ambulance, and that they are taking 
I list Aid courses to become legally trained 
ambulance attendants. But they still need an 
oxygen unit and other equipment, and insurance 
will cost more than $1200 a year. 

Contributions can oe sent to: People’s 
Free Ambulance Service, P.0. Box 2019, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. 
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Butter and salt are the traditional season in 
for vegetable^, but try using a little olive oil 
or a m rt of vinegar instead. Ten them w : th 
chopped herbs t especially chives. "Wild chivo 


NEW /OK h IS A SUMMER FESTIVAL! 
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"OLD JOHN MITCHELL- HAD A FARM 

MIDWESTERN FARMERS' HELP TO WIPE OUT MARIJUANA 

ELKHORN, Wis . (LNS) - - In these busy weeks, 
when farmers in Walworth County need every minute 
of the long summer days to tend their fields, 
many are stealing hours to seek out and destroy 
largo patches of marijuana' plants that have been 
growing wild on theiT'land. 

"I never knew I had the stuff,” said La- 
Veme Baumeister, the sturdy grev-haired own- 
er of a 203 acre farm near Elkhom, the county 
seat. Mr. Baumeister was spraying 2,4-D, a 
potent herbicide, on a sloping pasture, over- 
grown with foothigh plants. ”The hemp doesn’t 
get in my way,” he said. ”But I don’t mind 
helping the government get rid of it.” 

Mr. Baumeister and farmers in ten other mid- 
western counties are working under a new federal 
program, funded by the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous drugs, which is part of the Justice 
Department. The program, which is operated by 
the Department of Agriculture, is in its exper- 
imental stages; it aims to determine whether 
a subsidy of $5 to $20 an acre will encourage 
farmers to help wipe out the week. 

”The farmers here are cooperating very 
well,” says Russell M. Saari, Walworth County 
executive director for the Agriculture Dept. ’’And 
you can’t say they are doing it for the money. 

They get only 90% of what it costs them for herb- 
icide, renting the spraying equipment, and labor." 

Mr. Saari reported that’ more than 80% of 
Walworth County’s 2800 farmers had completed 
questionaires on how much hemp they had on their 
land. So far 380 acres have been pinpointed. 

The biggest single find so far- -some 20 
acres- -has been reported' by Lauro Rodriguez on 
his 1600 acre truck farm. Unlike Mr. Baumeister, 

Mr. Rodriguez was well aware why nocturnal har- 
vesters came to his farm every August. ”The pick- 
ings are easy. Someone who knows what he is doing 
can come in there and get three or four bagful Is 
in five or ten minutes,” he said. 

Environmentalists' are already at work, rais- 
ing questions about the effects of the program 
on bird life. One Nebraska study, cited in The 
New York Times, showed that hemp seed was a pre- 
ferred food of quails, doves, pheasants and many 
song birds. And because 2,4-D also acts on other 
plants, it is feared that the* nesting needed by 
such birds will also be wiped out. 

Environmentalists showed no interest in the 
needs of the many Midwestern people, most of them 
city-dwellers, who also use the plant. 
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"I have never considered myself a solo artist. 

I have always been a member of a group, and have 
great respect for my fellow musicians ’’--Stevie 
Winwood, explaining why he recently demanded that 
United Artists uuash a 2-record showcase of hits 
bv the Spencer Davis Croup, Traffic, and Blind Faith, 
which credits only him and is entitled "Winwood.” 


CONSERVATIVES DECLINE, RADICALS INCREASE " 

NATIONAL REVIEW PUBLISHES NEW STUDENT SURVEY 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Two polls taken seven years 
apart on 12 college campuses show that the number 
of students who describe themselves as radicals has 
increased from 7 to 17 percent according to a re- 
cent issue of National Review magazine. 

The National Review is a conservative weekly 
edited by William F. Buckley Jr. 

The surveys conducted in 1963 and during the 
1969-70 academic year, also showed that the number 
of students who considered themselves conservatives 
decreased from 37 to 16 percent. 

In both polls, a majority of the students 
described themselves as political liberals, but 
the total in the category increased from 51 per- 
cent in 1963 to 59 percent last year. 

The polls also show an increasing dissatis- 
faction among students with the two-party system. 

Last year 33 percent said that they were satisfied 
with the present system, compared with 58 percent 
in 1963. 

In another marked turnabout, 69 percent 
queried in the latest poll said they favored uni- 
lateral suspension of atomic weapons development, 
while 26 percent endorsed the idea in 1963. 

Schools participating in the survey included 
four described by the magazine as politically lib- 
eral or progressive. They are Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege, Williams College, Reed College and Brandeis 
University. 

Other schools in the survey were Yale, Mar- 
quette University, Boston University, Indiana Uni- 
versity, the University of South Carolina, Stan- 
ford, Davidson College and predominantly black 
Howard University. 
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TWO OF THE HARLEM FIVE SENTENCED TO 
ONE TO THREE YEARS DESPITE "EXCELLENCE" 

"The word will go out... the bomb throwers and 
the cop killers... to make bombs and kill policemen j 
you won't get convicted t you won't even get 
jailed. " 

--Assistant District Attorney Lawrence 
Goldman's closing plea to the judge 
before the Harlem Five sentencing. 

NEW YORK (LNS)-- Two of the Harlem Five, Pres- 
ton Lay, Jr. and Hannibal Thomas were placed on 
five years probation June ninth by New York Supreme 
Court Justice, Arnold Fraiman. They were originally 
indicted three years ago for allegedly conspiring 
to "kill a cop a week." Lay is 26 and a Vietnam 
Veteran; Thomas, 24, is a community organizer for 
the New York Urban League. 

In the same decision, Judge Fraiman handed down 
one to three year sentences to two of the others -- 
Wallace Marks, 26, an economic development special- 
ist for Harlem Youth Unlimited, and Ebb Glenn, 23, 
who worked as an accountant. The fifth man, Lloyd 
Butler, was aquitted last month. 
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The five men were on trial for allegedly con- 
spiring between April 24 and May 16, 1968 (in the 
aftermath of Martin Luther King's death), to kill 
New York policemen with bombs and guns, to rob a 
Bronx check cashing service and kill its manager, 
and to break into the Kingsbridge Armory in the 
Bronx and steal weapons stored there. The prose- 
cution's evidence was based entirely on the tes- 
timony of two undercover agents None of these 
acts ever took place. 

Before sentencing, several witnesses, inclu- 
ding Livingston Wingate, executive director of the 
New York Urban League, several other Harlem lea- 
ders, and two New York Times reporters, described 
Marks's and Glenn's "constructive" involvement 
in community affairs in Harlem, namely the Har- 
lem Youth Federation, and referred to them as 
"excellent," "conscientious," and "gentle." 

"I love my own youngsters and I think they're 
fine," said Mr. Wingate, "but I think these men 
are better than mine. They are not privileged 
youngsters who got everything they wanted, they 
are from the ghetto and they worked. I call 
them a model of what our lost black youngsters 
. . . thousands and thousands of them . . can 
become . " 


take-over by setting up a blockade at a two- 
mile radius around the base. Although this 
slows down the flow of supplies to the new 
sanctuary, the Indians have pledged to stay 
and continue the programs, including a school 
and health clinic, that they had set up in 
their 19-month-old community on the Rock. 

The Alcatraz Indians claim that the Fed- 
eral eviction came as a surprise, and violat- 
ed an understanding reached between the Ind- 
ians and the government in quiet negotiations 
during the last few months. The Indians say 
they had been promised either a deed to the 
island or a 99-year lease by Monday, June 14, 
after they refused to accept government offers 
of cash instead. 

Because the eviction came as a surprise, 
there were only 17 people on the island when 
the marshalls roared up. Shortly after the 
take-over in the winter of 1969, 200 Indians 
lived on the Rock, but the long-term popula- 
tion numbered about 50. Since the eviction 
took place in the afternoon, many of the island's 
inhabitants were at work on shore, planning to 
return in the early evening for the usual din- 
ner, meetings and cultural activities. 


Judge Fraiman said he was impressed by the 
testimony and praised the two men for their "ex- 
cellence, leadership potential and outstanding 
intelligence" ... after sentencing them to jail. 

He claimed that the two were jailed because they 
had previous records as youthful offenders. But 
they are free now on $5,000 bail pending appeal. 

The next day, Police Commissioner Patrick 
V. Murphy, a close friend of Mayor John Lindsay, 
issued a stem denunciation of Fraiman 's decision. 


"It is especially tragic to be confronted by 
this kind of judicial action when policemen in 
this city and elsewhere are being wantonly shot, 
stabbed and fire-bombed," stormed Mr. Murphy. 
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"THE BOW IS TIGHTENING AND IT'S A GOOD DAY TO DIE": 
INDIANS LOSE ALCATRAZ AND SEIZE NIKE BASE 


RICHMOND, Calif. (LNS) -- In the predawn 
hours of June 14, 50 Indians seized an abandoned 
Nike missile base in Richmond, Calif , to ex- 
press their contempt for the IJ.S government's 
recapture of Alcatraz Island, 15 miles away. 

Four days before, in the afternoon, 11. S. marshalls 
had pulled up to the Rock in Coast Guard cutters, 
taking the well-known and popular Alcatraz Indian 
settlement by surprise and ordering it off the 
island . 


In a statement of solidarity with those evic- 
ted from Alcatraz, the Indians at the Nike base, 
no*.; numbering 100, stated that native Americans 
will continue to push fiercely to assert their 
treaty rights to abandoned "Federal" lands 

"The bow is tightening and it's a good day 
to die," they told the press The Nike base was 
abandoned in 1961, two years before Alcatraz 
ceased to be a Federal penitentiary. 

So far the police have responded to the new 
l fBBhVrio v ;~ News “erTTce 


Government spokesmen deny that there were 
ever any serious negotiations and that the Ind- 
ians knew that the island was slated for use 
as a recreational park. They also say that the 
Indians would get in the way of the install- 
ation of sensitive navigational equipment for 
the San Francisco Bay and the restoration of 
foghorn and lighthouse electricity. 

A few weeks after the occupation began, 
the government cut off the island's electri- 
city, But the Indians quickly got an ancient 
prison generator back in working condition and 
restored electrical power. 

The government also charged that for months 
the Indians had been removing large quantities 
of copper cable from the abandoned prison fac- 
ility and selling it as scrap in nearby cities. 
When the Indians stepped onto a San Francisco 
pier after the eviction, police immediately 
arrested three of them for theft of government 
property. The Indians deny theft. They say 
that the land and resources of the United States 
belong to them. 
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YIPP1ES ROLLING STONED JULY 4: 

SMOKE- IN WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON (LNS) --"Toke on down to D.C. for 
the annual July 4 smoke-in!" is the call issued 
by the Youth International Party for this year's 
celebration of independence. 

Last year at the first smoke-in 25,000 young 
people reduced the Billy Graham/Bob Hope "Honor 
.America Day" to total confusion. This year the 
Yippics are hoping to mingle free dope and music, 
the People's Peace Treaty, demands for a repeal 
of drug laws against marijuana and for the free- 
dom of political prisoners with the regularly 
scheduled free Smithsonian folk-life festival on 
the Washington Monument Mall~ n 
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JUDGE REFUSES ANGELA DAVIS BAIL -- 
COURT PROCEEDINGS HALTED 

SAN RAFAEL, Calif. (LNS) -- Judge Richard 
Amason refused Angela Davis bail Tuesday, June 15, 
on a "purely legal basis.” The courtroom, whies 
had been quiet through the scores of hearings, broke 
into an uproar. ”We want to know what "purely legal 
basis means,” shouted one man. And the angry crowd 
yelled, "Free Angela, Free Ruchell!” as marshal:: 
cleared the court . 

Amason, the sixth judge to hear the case, 
assured Angela after looking over her probation 
report and her background, that if it wasn't for 
the Tegal issue” he would have set bail, lie dredged 
up for precident a case called the Trogan case 
which says that in a capital offense, if evidence 
presented would lead to a jury verdict (in other 
words if a jury could rule, on the basis of evidence 
given, one way or the other -- guilty or not guilty) 
bail could not be given. 

Angela is charged with murder, conspiracy to 
murder, kidnapping and conspiracy to kidnap along 
with Ruchell Magee, one of the prisoners involved in 
the escape attempt from the Marin County Courthouse 
last August 7. One judge, two prisoners and Jona- 
than Jackson, who brought the guns to the courtroom, 
were killed in the attempt. 

Amason also halted the proceedings until a 
court can rule on Ruchell Magee’s motion to 
transfer the case from a state to a federal court, 
since Judge Halley, who died in the escape attempt, 
was a State judge. Ruchell has been filing motions 
ever since he was charged and the courts have yet to 
rule on them. 

The day before, Amason offered the two defend- 
ants a chance to sever their cases, postponing 
Ruchell’ s trial until an upper court rules on his 
motion. Both defendants refused the deal. 

Franklin Alexander, co-chairman of the Angola 
Davis Defense Committee, later commented that the 
fight to free the defendants had perhaps but-n over- 
emphasizing the courtroom approach: ”Now the scales 

are clearly out of balance --it’s time to take the 
struggle to the streets.” 
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DAVib HILLIARD -- CONVICT!:!) ON 1 WO (DUX'! S , 

AQU I IT ED OX TW'J OTHERS -- MW SERVE 20 YEARS 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) -- Black Panther Party 
Chief of Staff David Hilliard was convicted by 
an Alameda County jury June 12, of two counts of 
assaulting a police officer -- and aquitted of two 
other counts of attempting to murder the sam n police- 
man . 

The : rosecution witnesses - all i except 

for a city nuilJing inspector - to*-*: a o it t u- 

Am* 1 .! o, IP'. 8 ;hrotout between ; e ! ■ w aid learners. 
This was the incident which rt cited m t!/ 'hath ot 
Pobl>v Hutton and the iw i npr i "Cnmi t if : -!t> dg*' 
Cleaver. 
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District Attorney Vukota (whose tendency 
towards racism is so strong that four of his past 
convictions have been overturned by the State 
Supreme Court for that specific reason) as usual 
eliminated every prospective black juror. Defense 
Attorney Vincent Hallinan did not put great emphasis 
on the voir dire .(examining prospective jurors for 
possible bias against the defendant). Hallinan 
works on the assumption that any jury is going to 
be largely racist, and therefore biased, and 
works that idea into his overall defense strategy. 

In all of the prosecution testimony only three 
bits of evidence linked Hilliard to the shooting: 

A shoe that was found near one of the parked 
Panther cars; a jacket with ammunition in the 
pocket, found in a nearby shed; and a set of car 
keys left by Hilliard in a house in which he sought 
refuge . 

There was no conclusive evidence to indicate 
that the shoe was David’s. He had testified that 
he had been wearing sandals on the night in question 
The keys belonged to a car registered to one of 
the others arrested that night -- in any case that 
car was not one of the ones involved that night. 
Furthermore, the jacket with the ammunition* in 
the pocket wasrmuch too large to have belonged to 
Hilliard. Throughout the trial, Hilliard never u 

denied that he was at the scene that night. 

The lack of evidence did not disturb Vukota. 

The fact that Hilliard was a Black Panther -- and 
a leader at that -- was sufficient he argued. It 
should convince any jury, if they would only use 
"the same common sense you use in running your 
business” that he was equally responsible as those 
who had shot at the police that night. 

He never tried to convince*the jury that Hilliard 
himself had a gun. His fingerprints could not be 
found on guns bullets, or cars -- although such 
evidence had been found for the others arrested 
that night. 

The jury finally settled on a compromise and 
decided that Hilliard must be "partly guilty.” 
lie was found innocent of attempted murder, but 
guilty of assault. Each guilty count carries with 
it a one to ten year sentence; David Hilliard is 
now in jail, for a possible total of 20 years. 

An appeal is expected. 
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'The worker of the old world lias much more 
to lose than his chains. Conditions do not 
force him to make revolutionary decisions. The 
demand that 'our children not have to starve and 
our parents not have to beg for more aims' has 
been, for the most part, fulfilled. New demands 
of both a material and moral nature would need 
to he presented. The pressing revolutionary 
objectives of the condemned of this planet living 
in the Third World, their heroic will to sacri- 
fice, their methods and means, cannot be mecha- 
nically transferred to our coun tries. The indw- 
elling contradictions in capitalism take on 
» k ■ r. aspects, which have only been partially stud- 
ud. 1, ___ L mst Fische r of Austria 
‘ ” >i h ; June 16 , 1971 
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COPS ATTACK 2,000 "INDEPENDISTAS" 6 BYSTANDERS 
AT NEW YORK'S PUERTO RICAN DAY PARADE 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- A hundred thousand people 
gathered along swank Fifth Ave. one Sunday afternoon 
to see the annual Puerto Rican Day Parade and a 
great many also saw the New York cops at their most 
brutal. June 13 was sunny, hot and sticky and the 
parade was long -- bathing beauties, Boy Scouts, 
the Chamber of Commerce, floats, bands, police, 
firemen, sanitation workers -- 50,000 marchers in 
all. The 300 entries included thousands of island- 
ers who flew up especially to participate in the 
parade. 

There were also a thousand extra white cops 
on duty aside from the usual "special events" po- 
lice. They lurked in building lobbies and side 
streets awaiting signs of "trouble/' 

It didn't take long* Early in the parade, 
before the marchers had gone 20 blocks, 2000 
Puerto Ricans, a quarter of them members of the 
Young Lords Party and Movement for Puerto Rican 
Independence (MPI), tried to join the parade at 
that point. Immediately, t\\e cops moved in after 
them. Marchers scattered into screaming crowds and 
men, women, and little children pressed back against 
stores and apartment buildings to protect them- 
selves from the police clubs. 

The cops weren't even interested in distin- 
guishing between the marchers and the throngs of 
bystanders. One man, standing behind the police 
barricade, was collared by two cops and beaten to 
the ground as blood poured down his face. A baby 
carriage flew up into the air in one cop's haste 
to catch a fleeing demonstrator. 

It wasn't a matter of just dispersing the 
2,000 either. People were chased for blocks, 
dragged into buildings and beaten. One cop picked 
up a two-by-four on the street and beat a man with 
that instead of with his club. 

Horrified parade watchers reacted in anger. 

They threw bottles, bricks, cans, and chairs and 
screamed abuse at the cops. The parade was held 
up for over an hour. At 68th Street the same 
scene repeated itself on a slightly smaller scale 
and again the parade was delayed 

Twenty people in all were arrested and many 
injured, including 19 cops. The 20 arrested -- 
17 men and 3 women -- were taken to the Fourth 
Precinct and booked on charges of harassment, 
assault, and inciting a riot. Following arraignment, 
one was held in $1,500 bail and the others were 
released. 

After the Parade Committee and the press 
accused the Young Lords of trying to forcefully 
take over the leadership of the parade, the Lords 
called a press conference to explain what happened. 
They maintained that they had planned to act only 
as marshalls for the parade, not as leaders. Agent 
provocateurs, they said, began whatever attacks 
there were against police. 

They blamed the Parade Committee for spreading 
rumors before and during the parade that the Young 
Lords were planning to bring their guns to Fifth 

Avenue. Condemning t he brutality of the police 
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attack on the marchers, they announced plans 
to press formal charges against the NYPD with 
eyewitness accounts and photographs to back 
them up. 

The Lords went on to say that they supported 
the idea of a parade but felt that it should 
not be controlled by the Parade Committee -- 
a political force which represents the elite 
of the Puerto Rican community. 

"This is a complete farce," said Sonia 
Marrero, a member of MPI. "It tries to present 
a false image of Puerto Ricans celebrating and 
happy and wearing luxurious dresses and beau- 
tiful costumes. It's not reality. We are. 
the most discriminated-against people in New 
York with the lowest standard of living and the 
highest unemployment rate. We think that this 
should be the message of this parade in New 
York. Not that we are a happy people, but 
that we are a subject people, both here and 
in Puerto Rico." 

The Lord's political disagreements with the 
Parade Committee reflect a bigger controversy 
within the Puerto Rican community at this time. 
The Parade Committee is pro-U.S. and supports 
making Puerto Rico a state. Those Puerto Ricans 
sympathetic to statehood are mostly the more 
affluent in the community -- shop owners and 
small businessmen; people who have been rela- 
tively successful on the island or in the States 
(where one-third of all Puerto Ricans live) . 

Opposed to statehood and in favor of an 
independent Puerto Rico are the Lords, MPI, and 
a growing number of Puerto Ricans whose exper- 
ience of life on the island and in the States 
under U.S. rule has been bitter. 

"We are Puerto Rico," said one of the 2,000 
who marched for independence. "We represent 
the true Puerto Ricans of poverty and rats and 
depression. " 
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DEATH RATE SOARS IN UNITED STATES MINES 

WASHINGTON (LNS) -- The death rate in U.S. 
mines in 1970, a boom production year, was 20% 
higher than in 1969. Recently, the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines announced that the "true" cause of 
the high accident rate was "carelessness of 
the individual miner." 

Now that they've isolated what they think 
is the problem, the Bureau has launched a 
media campaign aimed at miners. Two unnamed 
advertising agencies, who specialize in running 
Republican political campaigns, are now bidding 
for a contract that could go as high as half 
a million dollars. 

The campaign includes proposals for lapel 
buttons, radio and television spots, and news- 
paper ads. The Bureau's new idea has raised a 
little dust in Washington where Federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety agencies have reported 
numerous cases where the practiees of mine own- 
ers and not the individual miner resulted in 
accidents or death. -30- 
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